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ON GOSPEL. MINISTRY. 
The Clearness of Divine Requisitions. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

The author does not engage in these obser- 
vations on the exercise of Gospel ministry, or 
on the practical observance of Christian Disci- 
pline, under any discouraging views of the state 
ef either, amongst the society of which he is a 
member; but he is impressed with a desire, in 
these times of diffusion of religious knowledge, 
to offer a few remarks which he hopes may not 
prove wholly uninteresting, and devoid of in- 
struction or benefit. They are his individual 
sentiments, and he leaves the society to judge, 
how far they comport with its views of the re- 
spective subjects. " 

“ Bye gift and every 
from goa cometh down fro 
of Lights.” May we not with “4 
invert this position and say: “ Ey 
is from above and cometh down the Fa- 
ther of Lights, is good and periest?” We 
possess these gifts, however, in earthen vessels, 
which may not only occasion them to shine 
dimly, but, according to the testimony of an 
eminent Apostle, may render even these perfect 
gifts entirely unavailing: ‘Though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all inotialon and though I have all faith, 
so that I could remove mountains, and have no 
charity [or love, ].I am nothing.” 

‘* Love is the fulfilling of the law,” and may 
therefore be considered as a fundamental prin- 


gift is 
Father 
rtainty 
ift that 
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ciple and basis for the exercise of those divine 
gifts, which proceed from “the Father of 
Lights;” of whom it is also said: “God is 
love,” This disposition is réquisite not only to 
qualify any to impart counsel unto others; but 
is equally essential to prepare their minds to re- 
ceive instruction, whether immediately from the 
Divine source itself, or through the ministra- 
tion of a fellow servant and partaker in the suf- 
ferings of Christ. It is not, however, to this 
fundamental principle, that the present obser- 
vations are intended chiefly to apply. The de- 
sign is rather to point out some ramifications, 
or to offer a few minor hints, theres 

long and close attention to the im 

jects of this little treatise. The 

offered in a feeling of great tendern 

who are young in religious knowledge, and with 
much deference to the greater experience of . 
others, who have long known the ways.of,the ~ 
Lord. ie 
As a religious community, the Society*of 
Friends professedly disclaim the necessity of 
human learning, in order to qualify for Gospel 
ministry. This is a sentiment in which the 
author can most cordially unite; and yet, he as 
fully believes that a ree attention and care, 
in humility and the fear of. the Lord, to attain 
such advantages as our reepeetins stations and 
situations in life may afford us suitable oppor- 
tunity for, is a duty which Gospel ministers owe 
to themselves, and to the dignified cause which 
they are called to espouse. 
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No system of creeds or of studied divinity, is 
here intended; but whilst some may have the 
leisure and opportunity of extensive reading, all 
ought to devote a due proportion-of their time 
togthe sacted volume. Though ministers of the 
gorrel of Christ ought to rely on Him for the 

résh springs of divine aid, in the exercise of 
their gifts; yet the frequent perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures is to them an imperious duty. 
A end and attentive perusal; not with a 
view to study in the wisdom of the creature 
merely; but with a desire to have them divinely 
opened, and so to familiarize the mind with the 
language of Scripture, that when passages pre- 
sent to their view, in the exercise of their calling, 
they may not essentially misquote, or misapply 
the sacred texts. 

There is no doubt but many illiterate indi- 
viduals have been qualified, under the clothing 
of divine influence, to express themselves, not 
only with clearness, but even at times with har- 
mony and beauty of diction. It must never- 
theless be allowed, that although the gift itself 
is “good and perfect,” and the influence of it 
may, at times, surmount the imperfections of 
nature; that each individual, more or less, has 
a peculiar mode of expression, corresponding 
with that which is used on other occasions. 
Therefore it seems highly desirable, that as the 
gift is “ good and perfect” in itself, it should, 
even in this respect, have a free and pure chan- 
nel of communication to the audience, unalloyed 
with natural ambiguity or other defects of ex- 
pression. 

Much attention to these particulars, at the 
time of being engaged in vocal utterance, would 
be very likely to divert the mind from that sim- 
ple dependance on the fresh openings of the 
constraining power of Christ, which is abso- 
lutely essential to a pure ministry. 

How then is a remedy to be applied? We are 
creatures of habit; therefore it is highly desirable 
that those who have suitable opportunity, should 
so far study their own mother tongue, as to be 
in the habit or general practice, of expressing 
themselves with clearness and perspicuity. Such 
a habit (can there be a doubt of it?) would be 
a desirable appendage to a Gospel minister; as 
well as a valuable acquisition to every class of 
Society. Independently therefore of any appre- 
hension of having to engage in this sacred office, 
the disposition, as well as the acquisitions here 
recommended, may be considered of general ap- 
plication. 

We come now more closely to the situation 
of those, who may really be, or may apprehend 
themselves to be, under the preparing hand 
of the Lord, for the work of public ministry. 
When we consider the great variety of our 
natural dispositions, and how differently the 
prééentations of duty operate upon them, we 
cannot expect that a single individual should 
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be qualified, effectually to unfold the various 
exercises and conflicts of mind, attendant on 
this great work: should the following hints 
prove useful to any, the author’s design will be 
accomplished. 

The constraining influence of the love of God, 
though efficacious and powerful, is meek, tran- 
quil,and serene. Whenever its effects produce 
any thing of a boisterous nature, comparable to 
the whirlwind and the storm, we may conelude 
that the opposing, contending, or counteracting 
powers of nature, are not wholly subdued. To 
experience this, the soul must be truly humbled 
and reduced, and the will and wisdom of the 
creature must be abased. This work is simple 
in itself; but the various cogitations and diver. 
sified inclinations, which it produces in the un- 
subjected mind of the natural man, occasion a 
great variety of affections in the same indi 
vidual. 

These various affections, however, may all 
be resolved into two principal points; opposition 
to the. Divine will, and the activity and will of 
the creature. We may feel much opposed, 
yea may long feel opposed to the idea of a 
public exposure; yet, when that is overcome, 
either by long continued, or by frequent pre- 
sentations of duty, the same mind may also 
be tried in a contrary direction, and may be in 
danger of too easily engaging in the solemn 
service. In neither of these situations is the 
soul brought into that perfect acquiescence, 
in which it can truly adopt the language of 
our Lord: “ Not my will but thine be done.” 

Individuals thus circumstanced, may require 
to have both the opposition to Divine requirings, 
and the will or activity of the creature, reduced 
and subdued in many ways; and to be made to 
bow again and again at the presence of the 
Lord. No limitation of time, no precise mode 
of operation can be defined, when or by 
which this may be sufficiently accomplished; 
but the clear, all powerful Word, if atten- 
tively and patiently waited upon, will, in the 
due and appointed season, proclaim: Jt # 

a day of release from thé exer- 
of liberation to service. Some may 
roved and tried with apprehensions 

ak in the name of the Lord, only 
Heir wills into subjection to the Divine 
will; and thus fit and qualify them for other sta 
tions in the Church. These, as they keep the 
word of the Lord’s patience, will be preserved 
from offering an unhallowed gift upon his holy 
altar ; and, in the time of release, will have their 
reward for the acquiescence of their wills to his 
holy and Divine disposal ; whilst theirsubmission 
will be aecepted instead of the offering How 
great would be the loss that these would sustain, 
should they be induced to ‘kindle a fire and © 
compass themselves about with sparks: to walk 
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in the light of their fire, and in the sparks that | be not dishonored. It is humbling and abasing, 
they have kindled !” when we consider the state of nothingness to 
ome by this means, and others by not| which the creature must very frequently be re- 
abiding the full time in the preparatory furnace, | duced ; when we reflect on the danger there is, 
may offer offerings, with which feeling and ju-| without watching unto prayer, that it may be 
dicious minds cannot unite. The former com- |-exalted, and plume itself upon the portion of 
mence a work, which, notwithstanding the bap-| Divine knowledge revealed. By self-exaltation, 
tisms they may have experienced, has never been | which occasions unwatchfulness, we may fall 
required at their hands. The latter, by their | into some of the many snares, which the enemy 
impatience, or want of due submission to the | of our souls is laying to entangle the feet of the 
turnings and overturnings of the Lord’s hand, | mind. 
mar a good work, even the Lord’s work in| The time of liberation to service may be in a 
their souls. What necessity, therefore, in this | very early, or in a more advanced period of life; 
solemn work, is there for all to be especially at-|for in the present day, as formerly, the Lord: 
tentive, to wait for the clearinshinings of Divine |is pleased to call, not only at the third, the 
light! ninth, and the eleventh hour, but as at the 
However acceptable it may be to the Divine | rising of the Sun of Righteousness; and out of 
Being, in a concern of such high importance, |the mouths of babes and sucklings to ordain 
that the fleece should be fully tried, wet and | praise: 
dry ; yet when the day of the Lord’s liberation} As at every period of life, the day of libera- 
is clearly manifested, obedience must keep pace | tion to service will be clearly revealed, so every 
with the knowledge of his will. For want of} Divine requisition will be clearly unfolded to’ 
this, some have occasioned themselves a long | the resigned, patient, and attentive mind. To. 
wilderness travel, which the Spirit of the Lord | children, and to servants newly come under our 
never designed for them; not only days of sor- | care, directions require to be full and explicit; 
row and wearisome nights, but years of which | so it may be with those who are in the morn-’ 
they have had to say: ‘I have no pleasure in | ing of the day of liberation. As children ad- 
them.” vance in years, and servants" become accus- 
You, dear friends, in whom patience has had | tomed to know their master’s will and views, a 
its perfect work, through the course of the var-| motion of the eye, the head, or the hand, may, 
ied baptisms assigned by the great head of the | in some matters, be as clear a definition of duty, 
Church, the “ Minister of the Sanctuary and | as the most explicit command. So it is also at 
true Tabernacle, which God hath pitched and|times with divine requisitions; but however 
not man ;” you, whose day of liberation is fully | gentle the intimation, to the ready and attentive 
come; and who can in truth and sincerity say : { mind, it is always clear. Requisitions thus man- 
“Here am I, send me;” without feeling a} ifested tend to keep the mind on the alert, and 
wish to be sent, but as He willeth ; you have} induce it to maintain the constant watch; be- 
nothing to fear, but the Lord. Fear, yea ever | cause inattention may produce either disobedi-: 
continue to watch and fear, lest you should | ence or unprepared offerings. 
offend Him either by want of submission to his{ Let us remember that intimations of duty are 
will, or by suffering, at any time, the un- | not only clear, but, as already observed, that the 
guarded activity of your own wills to set you ta] constraining influence of the Love of God, is 
work. of itself meek, tranquil, and serene. It is 
On the other hand, “ fear not little flock, for | sible, however, that this gentle, yet powerfully 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the | constraining influence, may, in the young or 
kingdom ;” that is, dominion over souls’ | inexperienced, occasion some agitation of the 
enemies here, and everlasting happ i outward frame; against which it is highly 
world to come. Be not afraid to “ i desirable that all should endeavor carefully to 
Lord,” though you must “ not lean guard. 
understandings.” In every state, whilst any presentation of 
.Think not, however, that the i duty is accompanied with perturbation of mind, 
complished, because there is marked out for | there is safety in being silent, however strongly 
youa path of safety. This life is a state of| the requisition may be impressed. There seems 
eae probation ; and to you who thus en-| much wisdom in the trials which these feints 
ist under the banner of Chrsit, it is, in an es-| of duty occasion, as they reduce the creature, 
= manner, a state of continual warfare: |and teach it dependance on the unfailing 
ut be ye comforted in the persuasion, that the | source of help. If, however, in the removal of 
Captain of your salvation was never foiled in | every agitating feeling, a calm and tranquil im- 
battle. pulse or impression attends the mind, it may 
Yours is a dignified, yet a humbling and a | safely be deemed a clear evidence of Divine re- 
self-abasing vocation. It is dignified to be as a’| quisition. s 
mouth for the Lord, therefore take heed that it]. Many and various are the ways in which the 
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Lord our God is pleased to manifest his re- 
quirings; yet, not because one uniform and for- 
cible impression would not clearly reveal his 
will. Why then is he pleased so to diversify 
the operations of the same gift, as well as to di- 
versify the gifts themselves? All are frail; the 
inspired servants of the Lord are subject to like 
ions with others; and can there be a doubt 
ut this diversity of operations, tends to keep the 
mind dependant on him, in every stage and in 
every exercise of the gift? 
those feints of duty were never witnessed, 
or if, in other words, no intimations to be in 
readiness, were ever given, when no other ser- 
viee is required; there might be great danger 
that some would mistake this influence, for the 
command to go forth, and would be rushing 
too hastily into words. On the other hand, 
without such intimations, divers, who may now 
be the dedicated servants of the Lord, might 
too reluctantly yield themselves to obey his 
mandates, in that true simplicity and abased- 
ness of the creature, which exhibits gospel min- 
istry in its greatest purity and brightness. 

Far be the wish to load these pages with 
minute, yet whilst a desire attends that some 
abler pen may be rightly engaged on this im- 
portant subject, perhaps one observation more 
may be allowed on the clearness of Divine re- 
quisitions, to speak in the name of the Lord. In 
that abasedness and humility to which the obe- 
dient mind is often reduced, it may, at times, 
oe Him who knows the heart, to bring His 

aithful servants into a state and situation com- 
parable to that of the humble queen Esther, 
when she adventured her life, by entering into 
the king’s presence, at the instance of her guar- 
dian relative and friend. The difficulty to which 
she was reduced, and the resignation of her will 
to his command, are emphatically expressed in 
these words : “ Go gather together all the Jews 
that are present in Sushan, and fast ye for me, 
and neither eat nor drink three days, night nor 
day. I also and my maidens will fast likewise; 
and so will I go in unto the King, which is not 
according to the law:—and if I perish, I per- 
ish.” 

Similar to this may be, at seasons, the re- 
duced and tried situation of some who are called 
to be as a mouth for the Lord, arising from the 
contest they may have to endure between an 
impression of duty, and want of clearness to de- 
cide upon it; but, with patience, the mind may 
be enabled to attain to the state of resignation 
of this righteous queen; in which every thing, 
even what may be compared to the life itself, 
yea every will or wish of the creature, is reduced 
to a desire of simple obedience. When this 
state of entire reduction and submission is at- 
tained, if the impression of duty still continues, 
the impression alone, in such a state of abased 
dependance, is a safe direction: and experience 
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will demonstrate this evidence to be clear, be- 
cause the royal sceptre of holy approbation, will 
be extended, on having thus ventured into the 
Divine presence. 

[To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


From a letter lately received from a valued 
minister in our Society, the following is ex- 
tracted for publication, believing it will not be 
right to place in concealment that which may 
benefit another. ‘Seeds which mildew in the 
garner, scattered, fill with gold the plain.” 


“My mind is clad as with a mantle of mourn- 
ing for the destruction and wasting in our bor- 
ders, as a nation. When will the inhabitants 
of the earth learn righteousness? When will 
the se of Christ bear rule? Humility take 
the place of pride—and submission and self-con- 
trol, subdue the unlawful thirst for power that 
is now so rife in the land? God only knows 
whether this change will ever come. To Him 
we must commit our cause, and suffer the pen- 
alty our manifold transgressions have brought 
upon us. The all righteous Judge hath so or- 
dained that these should reprove our folly, and 
correct our absurdities, oat there is no escap- 
ing. 

“Qh that our Society could and would kee 
their true position—standing aloof from it all 
maintaining in all places a serenity that would 
radiate like the sunbeams of the morning, to 
those that are in the tumult, and might happily 
dispel the mist of darkness from their eyes; 
giving a display of the excellency of that faith 
that overcomes the world, and has for its end 
the salvation of the soul. ‘In the peaceable 
spirit and wisdom of Jesus,’ doing good to all, 
and evil to none. Then we could wash our 
hands in innocency from the blood of the slain.” 


To this closing sentence, connected with the 
preceding aspiration, an affirmative response 
must arise in every heart where the door has 
been opened for the spirit of Christ to enter 
and abidefas Governor, Counseller and Helper. 
Being tly solicitous for the unobstructed 
reign of Prince of Peace, and knowing it 
alone degends upon a firm and faithful uphold- 
ing of blessed standard, on which is in- 
scribed “@Hory to God in the highest, on earth 
peace and good will to men,” they are willing 
to suffer every consequence resulting therefrom. 

Now is the testing season for our faith, 
whether our trust is in the arm of flesh, 
through the medium of the sword, or in Him 
who can abilitate “‘ one to chase a thousand and 
two to put ten thousand to flight,” by the weap- 
ons beautifully described by Paul in the sixth 
chapter of Ephesians. May each one be blessed 
with this armor and skilful in its use. 

E. W. A. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSES, XC. 


During a recent visit to the village of Qua- 
kertown (formerly Kingwood), Hunterdon Co. 
N. J., I was interested and gratified in observ- 
ing the improvements that are being made on 
the meeting house premises. 

Friends there are few in number, a very few 
families constitutingythe entire meeting. Their 
ancient meeting house had been repeatedly re- 
" paired, until it was thought scarcely worth while 
to repair it any more. They therefore demol- 
ished it, holding their meetings in an inconve- 
nient school house in the interim. They have now 
built a plain, but quite a pretty one, of stone, 
measuring twenty-seven by forty-five feet, with 
a ceiling about twelve feetin height. The roof 
is slate, while the front is of oblong blocks of 
dressed stone, a good portion of which came out 
of the old building. The walls most exposed to 
storms have been stripped on the inside, and 
all the outside, except the front, is covered with 
a coating of Roman cement. It has a stone 
platform in front, reached by steps at each end, 
elevated to within one step of the door-sills, and 
just 9 convenient height to step from carriages. 
When this is surmounted by a portico it will be 
a great protection and accommodation in stormy 
weather. 

The partition dividing the house, is hung 


with weights, and though light and thin, is very 
conveniently arranged. Their old benches were 
antique and uncomfortable, and have been re- 


placed by comfortable new ones. There are 
two rows of these on each side, with an aisle 
three feet nine inches between them. About 
two hundred and twenty-five individuals can be 
comfortably seated, and they have other benches 
in reserve for extra occasions. Their house will 
be ready for occupancy on their next Monthly 
Meeting day, which occurs the latter part of the 
present month. 

The fences, sheds, &c., are to be repaired, and 
the improvements certainly reflect credit on 
those who undertook the work. Cantiot Friends 
in some other neighborhoods do likewise ? 

Who is there, that has been in habit of 
visiting Friends’ meetings in variousigections of 
the country, but has noticed wi gret the 
apathy too often manifested in reference to the 
condition of their meeting houses and grave 
yards. The houses, ancient and time worn edi- 
fices, are often, from long continued neglect, di- 
lapidated and uncomfortable, particularly in the 
winter season—warmed by a stove that illy per- 
forms the office assigned it, and furnished with 
benches so exceedingly uncomfortable as to sug- 
gest the idea of doing penance. The grave 
yards are often not only overrun with briars and 
weeds, but many of the graves, if not sunken 
beneath the surface, level with it, and the 
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mounds once designating the resting places of 
the dear departed entirely obliterated. 

These remarks are not personal, nor intended 
for any particular locality, no especial one pre- 
senting itself at the moment of writing, but are 
entirely general in their character ; every rea- 
sonable allowance being made for thinly settled 
neighborhoods of Friends, where such exist. 

_ True it is, the devoted soul can worship any 
where, and needs not the occupancy of a costly 
edifice as a passport for its sincere devotions to 
the Throne of Grace, as was fully exemplified 
in the origin of “ Gunpowder iM Sue 
which an interesting account was publi in 
the Intelligencer some time since ; other eviden- 
ces may be found in the experience of almost 
every individual. Equally true is it, that cheer- 
ful and pleasant associations accompanying as- 

irations after, and efforts for , are more 
likely to produce beneficial results especially in 
the young mind, than where discomforts and re- 
pulsiveness are the predominant features. This 
repulsiveness of appearance is particularly to be 
regretted when it is attached to grave yards. A 
child brought up under its influence, will almost 
always retain to the end of its earthly career a 
dread of death and interment. Far better to 
let its surroundings be such asrather to encour- 
age a dread for a misspent life, and a looking 
forward to the cemetery as a sweet spot, and a 
quiet resting place, repudiating such chilling 
and commonplace phrases as “ the dark and dis- 
mal grave,” Xe. 

To return to Quakertown Meeting. Friends 
there, as in some other places, have been for a 
number of years without any ministering Friend 
among them, and while contrasting their situa- 
tion in this particular with localities having 
“‘ basket and store” full to overflowing, a query 
has sometimes arisen, whether, upon an enter- 
ing into deep feeling with such as these, the 
still small voice of duty might, not point out 
more frequent visits in the sincerity feeling of 
Gospel Love. Such of us as have this “ full 
and plenty,” scarcely know how these visits are 
appreciated in localities where Friends are few, 
and entitled to our sympathies, being compara- 
ble to “ the solitary in families.” 


Eighth Month, 1862. J. M. E. 


The foundation of God stands sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are hia: 
not his, because they have attained and are per- 
fect, but his, in desire and purpose. 


Let us be content with the settled conviction 
of the superintending care of our heavenly 
Father, and not ask for particular evidences of 
it. Let us not desire always to lean as chil- 
dren, but stand up as men, and be strong. 


It seems to me that the cheerful enjoyment 
of life and even to seek to surround ourselves 
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with that which is pleasant and cheering, is 
erfectly consistent with a state in which the 
oins are girded and the lamp trimmed and burn- 
ing. 8. 


From the Religious Magazine. 
HOME INTERCOURSE. 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


Another law of home intercourse is courtesy. 
Good manners and kind feelings should not be 
compan ces, but home graces. Again I 
Bere nc inherent power in the congtitu- 
tion of home that enables it to stand up against 
abuses. Most of all places does it depend upon 
whatsome one calls “the small, sweet charities ;” 
least of all can it do without those common 
civilities which are prized so highly in the tran- 
sient intercourse of life. Coleridge says, “The 
happiness of life is made up of minute fractions, 
the little, soon-forgotten charities of a kiss or a 
smile, a kind look, a heart-felt compliment, and 
the countless infinitesimals of pleasurable 
thoughts and genial feeling.” These are just 
the things of almost infinite value in home in- 
tercourse, and these are the things home inter- 
course wants, What need is there of cour- 
tesy at home? Why should I stop to be polite 
to those I am with all the time? They ought 
to know that I feel kindly toward them, to take 
that for granted, and not to mind the little 
oversights in manner and act. But home can- 
not do this. Its life rests upon little things. 
Because it knows your love, it demands the ex- 
pression of it, and when that expression goes 
out spontaneously to others, it cannot but sigh. 
The heart is always a little jealous, and we must 
have a care that we do not unwittingly rouse its 
fiercer fires. Besides, I think the decay of 
courtesy in families, the absence of ordinary 
civility toward each other, the suspension of 
little charities, is something worse than careless- 
ness. It is the beginning of an end which it is 
terrible to contemplate. Intermit the pleasant 
interchange of the heart, be polite and consid- 
erate to strangers, and in your home leave 
every one to themselves; admire and pay court 
to every woman but your wife; listen to and 
adopt the opinion of every man except your 
husband; leave your sisters to fight their way, 
while you flirt with other girls; or lavish your 
amiability and your accomplishments upon all 
except your brothers ;—in short, be known in 
the home for the reverse of what the world 
thinks you, and home is little more thana name, 
and verges fasttowardaruin. Ifwetreated others 
as we treat each other in the family ; if we were 
as exacting, as unreasonable, as imperious; if 
we received everything as our right, and gave 
nothing but with grudging; if kind words and 
looks, and generous acts and sympathies, were 
wanting, we should be shut from its society, 
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and left outcast, until penance fit had been made, 
and pardon sought. Cowardly we compel home to 
submit to affronts we dare not put upon the 
world. The unselfish heart is of necessity cour- 
teous. 

It may seem strange to you that I should add 
to this catalogue, as a part of the intercourse of 
home, the necessity in the home of seclusion: 
When we get to build our houses rightly and re- 
ligiously, so that theyshallmot be mere physical 
conveniences, but educators of the souls within 
them, then we shall build them with regard te 
the sometime seclusion of the members from 
each other. We not only need to be shut 
out from other families, but the members of the 
same family require means of seclusion from 
each other. It is not safe or healthy, morally, 
for a family to live always in common. There 
must be some place to which each can with- 
draw, sacred from all intruding steps as was the 
Jewish inner sanctuary; a place to go to for 
the chastising of a perturbed temper; for re- 
flection upon our mistakes, imprudence, or un: 
kindness; for self-study, resolve, and prayers, 
In the varied and intimate intercourse of the 
home, perpetually do we need to pause, to with- 
draw, to think, and get strength; and one great 
preventive of a firm inner growth is, that we 
are obliged to postpone acts and exercises toa 
convenient season, whose vitality depends upon 
being embraced at the moment. We need to 
seize moods of mind, to use hints as they arise, 
to follow out the suggestings of citeumstance or 
the moment, and we can’t do this unless we 
have some place in the house which is all our 
own to which to retire unmolested. The idea 
of the chapel and the oratory might with advan- 
tage be borrowed from the Romish Church, and 
the home receive some decided advantage, not 
from fasts and flagellations and counted beads, 
but from the sincere humiliation of the soul at 
such times as come to us all, when it is perturbed 
by the intercourse of home. The closet ought 
not to be a fiction of our rhetoric, but a fact of our 
homes and our experience. 

In the home intercourse it should be remem- 
bered that each one has his place and his 
part. A happy and pleasant home is an im- 
possibility where any one slights his duty. 
Home is not a place where you are to cosset 
your own fancies, or be entertained by the rest. 
You have no right to sit down, listless and dull, 
and say, ‘Come, amuse me, and see how pleas- 
ant you can make home.” You have no right 
to complain that home is ungenial, till you are 
sure you have tried your best to make it genial. 
The men who complain of homes are mostly 
those of whom the homes complain, men whose 
dignity is offended at the bare suggestion that 
they have something to do toward making it 
pleasant. Home is not a mere place of enter- 
tainment, a sort of tavern, and he who turns to it 
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for entertainment merely deserves to: be disap- 
pointed, Hast thou nothing to do,O man! but 
to throw thyself upon a sofa, or monopolize the 
easiest chair, and, holding back all thine own 
information, demand that wife and children 
amuse thee? or wilt thou go moodily out to club 
or to store, declaring that thou wilt not stay 
where so little is done for thee? And shall the 
young man say, “ My sisters do nothing to make 

ome pleasant to me,” when he has done 
nothing to make home pleasant te them? I do 
not think the different members of a home re- 
alize how much the pleasant, profitable inter- 
course of home depends on each, or how hard 
it is when one and another hang back for the 
rest to supply the deficiency. 

I feel that we are not doing justice to the 
great privilege of domestic intercourse,—that we 
are not making the best of our homes,—that we 
whoare parents are strangers toour children, and 
our childrenare strangers to us. Perhaps we hus- 
bands and wives are strangers to each other. 
We do not try to knoweach other. We let things 
take their own course, we have no guiding or 
controlling law, and then wonder that our homes 
are the unsatisfactory, chaotic things they are. 
Home, like a delicate, sensitive, many-stringed 
instrument, cam only be kept in perfect tone by 
constant care. Without that, the exquisite har- 


monies of which it is capable become only clash- 
ing and horrid discords,—the jangle of a thing 


abused and broken. The homes that are bright, 
happy, and successful are not the special gifts 
of God, they are not homes endowed with the 
things position or wealth give, but they are 
homes wisely regulated, based upon, and grow- 
ing out of, broad and generous principles. The 

are homes in which self is subordinate, in whic 

familiarity has led to no abridgment of courtesy, 
where there is enough, and not too much of 
discipline, where children and parents grow to- 
gether, sharing in each other’s confidence, par- 
taking in each other’s sorrow or joy. I think 
the idea of home should be a place to grow in, 
—parents as well as children. It should have 
progress, this year better than last year; it 
should have renewal, so that the mistakes of 
the past may be avoided, and the future lead to 
something better; it should have a plan, be- 
cause without plan nothing isever done. And 
all this lies in parental hands. By special Di- 
vine enactment they are the educators of the 
home,—to lead it and to mould it. Its success 
or its failure rests with them. Except in very 
rare cases, the home cannot be higher than the as- 
piration of its heads. Then with them there 
rests a vast responsibility. With the first for- 
mation of the family it begins. It is not the 
mother’s work alone, because her life chances 
to be more immediately and at all times con- 
nected with the home, but quite as much the 
father’s. He ought to begin at the beginning, 
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and know his children, not as playthings, not 
as disturbers of his peace, not as expenses, but, 
from their babyhood up to the time he dismisses 
them to the world, as moral and immortal beings, 
whose destiny in the present, if not the future, 
he may and does control. He ought never to 
dissociate himself from the interest of his chil- 
dren, but by word and work prove his interest 
and sympathy in their experiences, theirachieve- 
ments, and their plans,—little things, por 
to do, but great things to leave undone, » 
intercourse of home is not the set, delibe 
ter e of the lips alone,—it is not, thé 
things we attempt merely, but mainly is 
intercourse among trivial and occasional thimgs, 
and out of these,—these which we can not an- 
ticipate, which we do not create,—comes the 
wer of that intercourse, a power that may 
ift the home to heaven, or thrust it down to 
hell. Tacitus said of Agricola, ‘‘that he govern- 
ed his family, which many find a harder 
task than to govern a province.” It is not 
government of that old Roman stamp that we 
wish to have as the result of parental inter- 
course,—the exercise and control of mere will, 
—but the government which results from a 
wise, considerate, intelligent, and impartial love. 
J. F. W. W. 


THOUGHT ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH. 


If we would have our bodies healthy, our 
brains must be used, and used in orderly and 
vigorous ways, that the life-giving streams of 
force may flow down from them into the expect- 
ant organs, which can minister but as they are 
ministered unto. We admire the vigorous ani- 
mal life of the Greeks, and with justice we rec- 
ognize, and partly seek to imitate, the various 
gymnastic and other means which they employ- 
ed to secure it. But probably we should make 
a fatal error if we omitted from our calculation 
the hearty and generous earnestness with which 
the highest subjects of art, ae and 
politics were pursued by them. Surely, in their 
case, the beautiful and energetic mental life 
was expressed in the athletic and graceful frame. 
And were ita mere extravagance to ask whether 
some part of the lassitude and weariness of life, 
of which we hear so much in our Way, might be 
due to lack of mental occupation on worthy 
subjects, exciting and repaying a generousenthu- 
siasm, as well as to an over exercise on lower 
ones? Whether an engrossment on matters 
which have not substance enough to justify or 
satisfy the mental grasp, be not at the root of 
some part of the maladies which affect our men- 
tal convalescence? Any one who tries it, soon 
finds out how wearying, how disproportionately 
exhausting is an overdose of “ light literature,” 
compared with an equal amount of time spent 
on real work. Of this we may be sure, that 
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the due exercise of brain—of thought—is one 
of the essential elements of human life. The 
perfect, health of a man is not the same as that 
of an ox or a horse. The preponderating ca- 
pacity of his nervous parts demands a corres- 
ponding life.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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* Diep, on the 9th inst., Crana, only daughté@ of 
Andrew ©. and S. Emma Mosher, aged 5 months. 

—, on 4th day, the 26th of 2d mo., 1862, Lronora 
Lagritia Housert, in the 23d year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, (Race street.) 
Her interment took place at Horsham, on lst day the 
2d of 3d mo. 


—, on 5th day, the 7th of 8th mo., 1862, Exzas B- 
TWINING, son e late Watson Twining of Warmin- 
ster, Bueksc y ; he was in his 29th year; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. His interment took 
place on First day morning following, at Friends’ bu- 
rial ground at Warminster. 

—, on the 10th of 7th month, 1862, near Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, Apranam Cook, in the 71st year of his 
age. Deceased was a minister and a member of Mi- 
ami Monthly Meeting. 

——, in Springborough, on the morning of the 4th 
of 8th month, 1862, Jacos Bateman, in the 86th year 
of his age; he was a member of Springborough 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, On the morning of the 19th inst., after a 
lingering illness, Mary Parpps, wife of Aaron A. Hur- 
ley, aged 56 years, a member of Spruce Street Month- 
ly Meeting. 


THE EASTERN PLOUGH. 


This article is differently made from what is 
customary among us. It is lightly built, and 
constructed with the least possible outlay of 
skill or expense. It consists of two poles, which 
cross each other at the ends near the ground. 
The pole turned towards the oxen is fastened to 
the yoke, and draws the implement; the one 
turned towards the driver serves at one extrem- 
ity as a ploughshare, and at the other as a han- 
dle 


Many of the ploughs, especially those which 
I noticed in crossing the Plain of Sharon, had 
a quiver or tunnel attached to the front of them, 
through which the grain was dropped and then 
covered up by the earth as turned aside in the 
furrow. I first saw this plow in use in the 


neighborhood of Gaza of the Philistines. I of- 
ten saw the peasants breaking up the soil, and 
always with a plough having but one handle. 
The fashion of it recalled to my mind the man- 
ner inwhich the Sayiour has expressed himself 
in reference to the inconstant, faithless disciple. 
“No man, having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of hea- 
ven,” (Luke ix. 62.) It was interesting to re- 
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mark this instance of exact conformity to Ori- 
ental habits. Had the plough in that coun 
been made as ours is made, the language w 
have been, “ No man, having put his hands to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of heaven.” A learned commentator, un- 
informed in regard to this point, would be apt 
to talk of a grammatical figure here, or an ex- 
change of the plural for the singular, for the” 
sake of a more definite ion. Some di- 
versity in the constrain the plough may 
be expected to be found in different parts of the’ 
land; but the prevailing form, as 1 infer both 
from what I observed and from the testimony of 
others, is that described above. 

As the soil is generally thin, and the plou 
so light, the machine glides rapidly over the 
surface; and, unless the laborer, therefore, 
keeps his eye fixed on it, the plough is liable to 
slip aside, without breaking up the earth at all. 
The Saviour’s illustration implies the necessity 
of such vigilance, and is founded on the circum- 
stance here mentioned. The calling of the 
Christian requires singleness of aim, decision, 
perseverance ; and he who fails to exert these 
qualities, though he may seem to have taken 
some of the first steps in the path to heaven, 
will never reach that blessed world. 

The plough is drawn by oxen, sometimes by 
camels, and also by cows and heifers. I saw 
all these animals employed, at different times, 
in this branch of agriculture. This use of heif- 
ers in ploughing is recognized as an ancient 
practice in Judges xiv. 18.— Hackett. 


Wuicnw Way DOES THE TREE Lean ?—“ If 
the tree fall toward the south or toward the 
north, in the place where the tree falleth, there 
it shall be.” (Eccl. xi. 3.) There is asolemn 
meaning couched under this metaphor. The 
tree will not only lie as it falls, it will also fall 
as it leans. And the great question which 
every one ought to bring home to his own bo- 
som, ‘without a moment’s delay, is this, ‘‘ What 
is the inclination of my soul? Does it, with all 
its affections, lean towards God, or from him ?” 


—J. J. Gurney. 


TruTH.—Be true, if you will be beloved. 
Let a man but speak forth with genuine earn- 
estness, the thought, the emotion, the actual 
condition of his own heart, and other men—so 
strangely are we all knit together by the tie of 
sympathy—must and will give heed to him. In 
culture, in extent of view, we may stand above 
the speaker, or below him, but, in either case 
his words, if they are earnest and sincere, will 
find some response within us; for in spite of all 
carnal varieties in outward rank or inward, as 
face answers to face, so does the heart of man 
to man, 
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“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page $79.) 


March 20th. You are a late riser, my dear 
_.G@——. Ihave had a long ramble over your 
domains;enjoying the bright morning and the 
charming scenery. The prospect over the hills, 
and down the broad wady Sulamy, and the ra- 
vine of Rubudiyeh to the lake, is exquisitely 
| beautiful. But muc d lies waste that might 
be tilled, and it is, see so many olive-trees 
entangled in jungl@mof thorns and bushes. 

Much of this 18 owing to causes which we 
were discussing last night, but still more to the 
laziness of the people. A few are tolerably in- 

dustrious, but the majority are far otherwise. 
_ Laziness seems to have been a very prevalent 
vice in this country from days of old, giving 
rise to a multitude of popular proverbs, which 
the Wise Man has preserved in his collection. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any other subject so 
often mentioned, or so richly and scornfully il- 
lustrated by Solomon, as this. His rebuke of 
the sluggard, drawn from the habits of the ant, 
is very appropriate and suggestive.* We need 
not now “ consider her ways” in general, for all 
the world is or may be familiar with them. 
; There are some circumstances, however, men- 
tioned in this passage, which must have been 
sted by actual life in this country.. Thus 


the fact that the ant will faithfully and perse- 


veringly work without guide, or overseer, or ruler, 
is very striking. When I began to employ 
workmen in this country, nothing annoyed me 
more than the necessity to hire also an overseer, 
or to fulfil this office myself. But I soon found 
that this was universal and strictly necessary. 
Without an overseer very little work would be 
done, and nothing as it should be. The work- 
men, uy way unlike the ant, will not work at 
allunless kept to it and directed in it by an over- 
seer, who is himself a perfect specimen of lazi- 
ness. He does absolutely nothing but smoke 
his pipe, order this, scold that one, and discuss 
the how and the why with the men themselves, 
or with idle passers-by, who are strangely prone 
to enter earnestly into every body’s business but 
their own. This overseeing often costs more 
than the work overseen. Now the ants manage 
far better. Every one attends to his own busi- 
ness, and does it well. 

In another respect these provident creatures 
read a very necessary lesson to Oriental slug- 
gards. In all warm climates there is a ruinous 
want of calculation and forecast. Having enough 
for the current day, men are reckless as to the 
future. The idea of sickness, misfortune, or the 
necessities of old age exercise but little influ- 
ence ; they are not provident “ to lay up for a 
Tainy day” or dreary winter. Yet all these oc- 
casions come upon them, and they wake to want 
ere tinedintthinatbialatamnneenadanesai iiss aaala hii 


*Prov. vi. 6-11. 


and pinchin erty. Now the ant provideth 
her meat in S Hataer’ ha gathereth her food in 
the harvest. All summer long, and especially 
in harvest, every denizen of their populous hab- 
itation is busy. As we walk or ride over the 
grassy plains, we notice paths leading in all di- 
rections from their subterranean ies; at 
first broad, clean, and smooth, like roads near a 
city, but constantly branching off into smaller 
and less distinct, until they disappear in the her- 
bage of the plain. Along these converging 

ths h thousands of ants, thickening . . 
Ww ntil it becomes an unbroken column Of 
busy beings going in search of, or re I 
with"their food for future need; there is no 
tering or jostling ; every one knows his business, 
and does not intermeddle with others. No 
thoroughfare of largest city is*so crowded or 
better conducted than these highways to the ant- 
hills. They are great robbers, ver, and 
plunder by night as well as by ; ang the 
farmer must keep a sharp eye to his floor in har- 
vest, or they will abstract a large quantity of 
grain in a single night. 

How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard? Up, 
drowsy fool! no longer fold your hands in idle- 
ness, or the day of poverty will overtake you, as 
surely as a man who steadily travels on will 
come to the end of his journey. Though you 
see it not, yet the time of want draws near, di- 
rect and sure, and stern as an armed man who 
comes to bind. and plunder.* 

It is curious to notice how intensely Solomon 
hated this vice, and in how many ways he gave 
expression to his abhorrence and contempt of 
the sluggard. Thus, the slothful man roasteth 
not that which he took in hunting.| The most 
good for nothing fellow may be roused by the 
excitement of the chase to endure the fatiguof 
hunting, but, when this violent stimulus is past, 
he is too indolent even to roast the game he has 
taken with so much toil. Again, the soul of 
the sluggard desireth, and hath nothing.t Thus, 
too, he is brother to him who is a great waster,§ 
and he coveteth greedily all day long, and hath 
nothing, for his hands refuse to labor.|} The 
way of the slothful is as a hedge of thorns :¥] it 
pricks, lacerates, and entangles the miserable 
wretch. Slothfulness produces a sickly timidi- 
ty, and is ever fruitful and expert in raising idle 
objections and imaginary.dangers. There is a 
lion without; I shall be slain in the streets.**# 
He will not plow by reason of the cold ;+}+ and 
as plowing and sowing can not be carried on un- 
til the winter rains commence, he neglects alto- 
gether to sow his fields, therefore shall he beg 
in harvest and have nothing. I have often 
pitied the farmer when plo e cold rains 
and pitiless winds, and it ore decision — 


*Prov. vi. 11. +Prov. xii. 27. {Prov. xiii. 4. 


§Prov xviii. 9. ||Prov. xxi. 25, 26, Prov, xv. 19. 
** Prov. xxii. 13. tf Prov. xx. 4. 
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of character than belongs tea sluggard to bear 
up square he therefore retreats into his 
hut, ki a fire, and dozes away his 
time by the side of it, enveloped in pungent 
smoke. Nor will he be roused: A little more 
sleep, a little more folding of the hands. As the 
door-on' his hinges, so the sluggard on his bed 
rolls back and forth with many a creak and 
weary groan. He will put forth more arguments 
for his base conduct than seven men that can 
render @reason. There is a lion in the streets ; 


* ws it is too cold or too hot, too wet or too dry, too 


~ eatly or too late, time plenty or the time is,jmet, 
the opportunity lost, and so on ad infinitum. 
The sluggard hideth his hand in his bosomyand 
it grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth.* 

Our Arab anecdotes go far beyond Solomon. 
A favorite illustration of extreme laziness is the 
case of a man that would not turn his head over 
on his pillow, though the muddy water leaking 
through t f fell plump into his eye. But 
that description in the 24th chapter of Proverbs 
is the one that strikes me as most appropriate to 
my poor fellaheen: I went by the field of the 
slothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding, and lo, it was all grown over 
with thorns, and nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall thereof was broken 
down. ; 

Yes, that is true to nature, and to actual life 
in all its details. The stone terraces and garden 
walls soon tumble down when neglected, and 
this, beyond any country I have seen, is prolific 
in thorns and thistles. All your vineyards in 
this region are covered with them, and so thou- 
sands of your valuable olive-trees are completely 
choked up with briers and thorns, and their 


Owners are too shiftless and indolent to clear 
* * * * * 


paway. 
, Blighting and mildew come now, as they did 


of old, we know not. how; God sends them. 
Thus come famine and dearth when “the hea- 
ven that is over thy head is as brass, and the 
earth that is under thee as iron;”’} and the 
Lord sends the burning sirocco, with its rain 
.of powder and dust, and summons his great 
army of locusts, and the caterpillar, and the palm- 
er-worm to devour. Thus, too, even in our 
day; He rises at times to shake terribly the earth, 
and overwhelm the cities of the guilty. 

There is much more than a mere fortuitous 
conjunction of accidents in these and a hundred 
other items which might be mentioned. I can 
searcely lift my eyes without lighting upon 
something which repeats those lessons which 
God himself here taught ,to generationa long 
since dead and gone. These poor women who 

‘Guiting up, mallows by the bushes to mingle 


ir broth, are only doing that which want 
e, divinely sent, compelled the solitary 
en ee ee 


*Prov. xxvi. 13-16. Deut. xxviii. 23, 24. 
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to do in the days of Job.* And again, those 
men who have cleared away the earth, and are 
laying the axe at the very roots of that tree, in 
order to hew it down for firewood, are repea' 


the formula by which the Baptist teaches, That | 


in the kingdom of Heaven every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is hewn down and cast’ © 
into the firet Your fellaheen value trees only’ 


as they bear good fruit : all others are cut down’ us 
as cumberers of the groun@Mand they cut them’ 9 
from the yery root, as Jo seen them in) 


his day. And yet once this man, with? 
jis load of dry woods and 
mind us, at his tanndr, of the day that shall” 
burn as an oven, and all the proud, and all that” 
do wickedly, shall be as stubbleT’ And wel 
should farther learn from this operation, That)” 
if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to) 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 

he not much more clothe you, O ye of little” 
faith ?§ This lad who is setting fire to these” 
briers and thorns is doing the very act which ~ 
typified to Paul the awful state of those apostates 
whom it was impossible to renew again unto re 
pentance. Oh, may-we not be like that ground” 
which beareth thorns and briers—rejected and 
nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned.|| » 

He finds it difficult to set the thorns on fire, 

for it is too late in the season. Before the rains 
came this whole mountain side was in a blaze. 
Thorns and briers grow so luxuriantly here, 
that they must be burned off always before the 

low can operate. The peasants watch for a’ 

igh wind, and then the fire catches easily, and 

spreads with great rapidity. Itis really a beau- 
tiful sort of fire-works, especially when seen at 
night. 

This practice of burning over the grounds is 
very ancient in other lands besides this, and, as 
there are neither fences nor habitations in the 
open country to be injured by the fire, there is 
no danger in it. Every schoolboy will remem- 
ber what Virgil sings about it : 

“ Long practice has a sure improvement found, _ 
With kindled fires to burn the barren ground, 
When the light stubble, to the flames resigned, ~ 
Is driven along, and crackles in the wind.” T 


Yes, but these Arab peasants would think the 
oet but a stupid farmer to puzzle himself with 
half a dozen speculations about the possible way. 
in which this burning is beneficial, as whe 
the “hollow womb of the earth is warmed by it,” 
or some “latent vice is cured,” or redundant 
humors “ driven off, or that new breathings” are 
opened in the chapt earth; or the very reverse— 
“ That the heat the gaping ground constrains, 
New knits the surface, and new strings the veins; 
Lest soaking showers should pierce her secret seat, 
Or freezing Boreas chill her genial heat, 
Or scorching suns too violently beat,” etc. ete. 


*Job, xxx. 4, + Mark iii. 10. tMal. iv. 1. 
@Matt. vi.30. |jHeb. vi. 4,8. 1 Georgic. 
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The Arab farmer would laugh at thewhole of 
them, aud tell you that two very reasons 
not mentioned by the poet were all-sufficient. 
# That it destroyed and removed out of the way 
™@ of the plow weeds, grass, stubble, and: thorn- 
bushes, and that the ashes of this consumed 
rubbish was a valuable manure to the land. 

* David has a terrible imprecation against the 
enemies of God in the 83d Psalm, based upon 
this operation, As the fire burneth 
a oie and as t setteth the mountain on 
_ fire, so persecute. with Thy tempests, and 
_ make them afraid Thy storms. The woods 
are almost exclusively on the 

mountains, hence the allusion tothem. I 

have known'Bevéral such catastrophes since I 

_ to Syria, and am always reminded by them 
’ of this . 

‘In Nahum i. 10 the prophet has a striking 
comparison, or rather double allusion to thorns 
and fire. Speaking of the wicked, he says, For 
while they be folden together as thorns, and 
while they are drunken as drunkards, they shall 
be devoured as stubble fully dry. Now these 
thorns, especially that kind called bellan, which 
covers the whole country, and is that which is 
thus burned, is so folden together as to be ut- 
terly inseparable, and, being united by thousands 
of sm4ll intertwining branches, when the torch 
is applied they flash and flame instantly, like 
stubble fully dry ; indeed, the peasants always 


of this coun 


select this bellan, folden’ together, when they 
' want to kindle a fire from their matches. 

There is another allusion to fire among thorns 
which you, as @ farmer in this neighborhood, 


must have occasion to notice. Moses says, If 
fire break out and catch in thorns, so that the 
stacks of corn, or the standing corn, or the field 
be consumed therewith, he that kindled the fire 
shall surely make restitution.t 

Yes, we are obliged to charge our natars, or 
watchmen, as harvest-time advances, to guard 
with the utmost care against fire. The reason 
why Moses mentions its catching among thorns 
only, I suppose is because thorns grow all round 
our fields, and actually intermingle with the 
wheat. By harvest-time they are not only dry 
themselves, but are choked up with tall grass 
dry as powder. Fire, therefore, catches in them 
easily, and spreads with great rapidity and un- 
controllable fury; and as the grain is dead ripe, 
it is impossible to extinguish it. 
_ When I was crossing the plain of Gennesaret 
in 1848, during harvest, I stopped to lunch at 
"Ain et Tiny, and my servant kindled a very 
small fire to make a cup of coffee. A man, de- 
tached from a company of reapers, came imme- 
diately and stood patiently by us until we had 
finished, without saying what he wanted. As 
soon as we left, however, he carefully extin- 
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apes our li and upon inquiry, I found 
had been sent forthat purpose. Burckhardt, 
while stopping at Tiberias, hired a guide to the 
caves in y el Hamam, and says that this 
man was constantly reproving him for the care- 
less manner in which he threw away the ashes 
from his pipe. He then adds, “ The Arabs who 
inhabit the valley of the Jordan invariably put 
to death any person who is known to have been 
even the innocent cause of firing the grasa; , 
they have made it a public law among 
that, even in the height of intestine na 
nagball attempt to set his enemy’s harvest Om 
The o inane of Meese on thine 
was wise regulation, designed to meet @ very 
vegel necessity. To understand the full value 
of the law, we must remember that the wheat is 
suffered to-become dead ripe, aud as dry as tin- 
der, before it is cut ; and farther, that the land 
is tilled in common, and the#®rain sown in one 
vast field, without fence, ditéh, o : sep- 
arate the individual portions. A ing 
in any part, and driven by the wind, would con- 
sume the whole, and thus the entire population 
might be stripped of their year’s provisions in 
half an hour. 
(To be continued.) . 


THE ROOK AND THE CATERPILLAR IN LUSS 
GLEN. 


A few weeks since a colony of caterpillars 
made an unwelcome lodgment in the beautiful 
oak copse in Luss Glen, the property of Sir 
James Colquhoun. In the course of a short 
time the trees, covering an aggregate space esti- 
‘mated at thirty acres, were completely stripped, 
and the trunks are now as bare of foliage as the 
are in the heart of winter. The band vem 
was perfectly helpless against these pests, which 
marched forward, or rather which were eating 
their way onward, millions strong, and the utter 
desolation of this beautiful glen seemed to be 
only a question of time. At this stage'a new 
adventurer appears on the scene ; for it fortu- 
nately happened that a wandering family of 
rooks flying over the glen, at once discovered 
that of which they were in quest—viz. rations 
in immeasurable abundance. They commenced 
an assault upon the caterpillars at once, and, 
having dined most heartily, they generously de- 
parted to make proclamation to all the rook 
brotherhood of the land of Goshen upon which 
they had lighted. Although the nearest rook- 
ery is eight miles distant, an advance guard set 
out from it without a moment’s delay, and was 
immediately followed by the whole force of the 
rookery. By some extraordinary telegraph, 
other crow communities picked up the tidings, 
and within a day or twoit is believed that eve 
rook within a circuit of twenty miles had foun 
his way to the grub feast in Luss Glen. Our 
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informant, who witnessed the scene in the be- 
ining of the week, states that the glen and 
lds around it are blackened with rooks, and 
that the caterpillars have fairly met their match. 
The birds commence the assault by the earliest 
streak of morning light; and, after making a 
copious breakfast, they retire td the fields for 
rest and digestion, returning to the feast time 
after time until darkness covers the land, and 
they can eat no more. The rooks who live 
farthest from the spot, have deserted their ordi- 
nary homes for the time being, and have pitch- 
* ed their tents in the glen, where it is pr ed 
— will remain so long as there are to 
them. As it is, the progress of the @ater- 
on has been completely checked since, the 
irds have commenced in earnest, and it is be- 
lieved that before long they will have exter- 
minated these destructive insects. The rooks 


are ably seconded ®y a corps of jackdaw auxili- 
aries dee they have allies in almost every 
little bird that flies; being the most hungry of 


the assailing forge in Luss Glen.—Glasgow 
Daily Herald. 


“ THOUGH HE SLAY ME, YET WILL I TRUST 
. IN HIM.” 


“ Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be, 

When a chastening hand restrains thee 
It is He. 

Know His love in full completeness 

Fills the measure of thy weakness : 

If He wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust Him more. 


“ Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In His hand 
Lay whatever things thou can’st not 
Understand. 
: Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
P* From thy faith in pity turneth, 
~ Peace thine inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


“ Like an infant, if thou thinkest 
Thou can’st stand ; 
Child-like, proudly pushing back 
The offered hand ; 
Courage soon is changed to fear, 
Strength doth feebleness appear. 
In His love if thou abide, 
He will guide. 


“ Fearest sometimes that thy Father 
Hath forgot ? 
When the clouds around thee gather 
Doubt Him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath He comfort spoken ; 
Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears. 


" There fore, whatsoe’er betideth 
Night or day, : 

Know His love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 

Grown of sorrow gladly take, 

Grateful wear it for His sake ; 

Sweetly bending to His will, 
Lying still. 


é 
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“To His own thy Sea 
' Daily strength ; 

To each troubled soul that liveth 
Peace at length. 

Weakest lambs have largest share 

Of this tender Shepherd’s care ; 

Ask Him not then—when, or how; 
Only bow.” 


NEARER HOME. 


“ Heaven is my land, 


Heaven is my h 


O’er the hill the sun is setting, 
And the eve is drawing on: 
Slowly droops the gentle twilight, 
For another day is gone ; 
Gone for aye—its race is over, & 
Soon the darker shades will come; 
Still ’tis sweet to know at even, 
We are one day nearer home. 


“ One day nearer,” sings the mariner, 
As he glides the waters o’er, 

While the light is softly dying 
On his distant native shore. 

Thus the Christian on life’s ocean, 
As his light boat cuts the foam, 

In the evening cries with rapture— 
“T am one day nearer home.” 


Worn and weary oft the pilgrim 
Hails the setting of the sun; 
For his goal is one day nearer, 

And his jonrney nearly done. 
Thus we feel, when o’er life's desert, 
Heart and sandalsore we roam ; 
As the twilight gathers o’er us, 

We are one day nearer home. 


Nearer home! Yes, one day nearer 
To our Father’s house on high— 
To the green fields and the fountains 

Of the land beyond the sky ; 

For the heavens grow brighter o’er us, 
And the lamps hang in the dome, 
And our tents are pitched still closer, 

For we're one day nearer home. 


— te 
From the Scientific American. 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
IODINE. 


From an article, by C. A. C., in the Jrid 
Country Gentleman’s Journal, we make the fat 
lowing extracts :— 

One of the most numerous and widely, spread 
orders of plants is the sea-weed family or Al 
Although but one of the 220 orders into whith 
certain botanists have arranged the members 
the vegetable kingdom,’ it embraces, according 
to Lindley, no fewer than 283 genera, including 
about 2,000 species. Although termed sea-w 
many of the plants belonging to this order aft 
found in lakes, rivers and marshes. The cute 
ous vegetable production, Protococcus nivalis ot 
red snow, belongs to it; the green, brown 
red colors of certain seas, lakes, and even ice 
bergs are due to their containing immense num 
bers of minute Alge. Irish or Carrageen moss, 
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the yeast plant, the vinegar plant, that delec- 
table article in the cuisine of the Chinese— 


“edible bird’s nest”—the minute species of 


Diatomacex, which are only recognized by the 
aid of the microscope, and were long mistaken 
for animaleules, the huge sea-plants, one of 
which measured 700 feet in length, discovered 
by Ross in the South Polar Sea, and many 
other remarkable plants, belong to this import- 
ant order. 

In both a manag g and an agricultural 
we of view, thi§ division of the vegetable 

ingdom merits importance. One of the sub- 
orders into which it is divided—the sea-wrack 
tribe or ,— is extensively employed asa 
ilines a ta and as a pa iodine 
and other substances of extensive application in 
the arts and medicine. 

Iodine is an elementary substance which, in 
both its free and combined state, is extensively 
employed in the curative art, and is all but an 
indispensable agent in the various photographic 
processes. It is a common but sparse constitu- 
ent of several of the lower animals, such, for in- 
stance as the common and horse sponge, the 
oyster, and various species of FJustrea Sertulari, 
Tubularia and Rhizostoma. It occurs more 
abundantly in the vegetable kingdom. In a 
great variety of land plants traces of it have 
been detected; but, as might be expected, those 
on the sea coast and the marine plants contain 
it in largest-proportions ; the largest yield being 
obtained from the various species of Fucus. 
These plants are collected by the inhabitants 
near the shore, dried in the open air, piled in 
heaps and burned. The residuum is termed 
kelp, and is either applied as a manure or em- 
ployed in the manufacture of iodine, bromine 
and chloride of potassium, with several other in- 
cidental substances. The manufacture of iodine 
is rather an important branch of industry, and 
in France occupies several thousand persons. 
In Ireland there are, we believe, but one or two 
manufactories in which the article is prepared 
—namely, Mr. Ward’s, of the County of Done- 
gal; and a small one at Galway. As, however, 
the raw material abounds to excess in this 
country, and as there is a good demand for the 
manufactured article, there is no good reason 
why the preparation should be confined to two 
districts. That this belief is not peculiar to our- 
selves is evident from the prospectus of a com- 
pany which now lies before us. This prospectus 
states that Mr. M’Ardle, formerly the operative 
chemist in the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, 
has discovered a method of preparing iodine 
from sea-weeds, by which a yield 400 per cent. 
greater than by any other process is obtained. 
At present the kelp is prepared by completely 
dissipating, by the agency of fire, the organic 
portion of the plants, during which process there 
18 a continuous loss of iodine, which, even in 


combination with sodium or potassium,-is partly 
dissipated at a high temperature. To prevent 
this loss Mr. M’Ardle proposes to ferment the 
plants in tanks or other convenient vessel, 
whereby the organic portion will speedily be re- 
solved into its constituent elements—invisible 
gases—which will escape, leaving a fluid in 
which all the mineral matters originally con- 
tained in the plants will be found, unaltered in 
composition and undiminished in quantity. 








DESTRUCTION OF SMALL BIRDS CAUSING 
ALARM. 


For several seasons, and particularly the last, 
there was found to be a scarcity of breadstuffs 
in France. This state of things caused great 
alarm, and memorials were presented from some 
of the departments to the Minister of Agrigul- 
ture, the Legislative Chamber and the Empe- 
ror. An elaborate report has been made on the 
subject, in which the destruction of small birds 
is charged with being one of the leading causes 
of deficient crops. The destruction of small 
birds has gone on increasing, and in a corres- 
ponding ratio has also proceeded the increase 
of those insects and reptiles which prey on the 
crops of grain and all kinds of vegetable food ; 
and on these insect tribes the small birds live. 
To that degree of alarm has the public mind 
been brought, that inquiry and investigation 
have been instituted, and have demonstrated 
the fact that the destruction of the beautiful 
feathered songsters may, if continued, lead to 


something like positive famine. This docu- . 
n translated and is being circu- | 
lated in England, to aid in arresting the wanten — 


ment has 


destruction of birds in that country. It was 
the subject of a paper recently read before the 
National History Society of Regate, from which 
we cut the following: “Although the spar- 
rows levy a small contribution on the farmer’s 
grain, yet the far greater portion of their food 
is from injurious insects, and the whole of the 
food they give to their young is from the.tribe 
of insects. At the beginning of the world man 
would have succumbed in the unequal struggle, 
if God had not given in the bird a powerful 
en faithful ally—who wonderfully ac- 
complishes the task which man is ineapable of 
performing—in fact, against his enemies of the 
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insect world man would be powerless without 
the bird.”— Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


Tae GoosrBERRY.—This is one of our most 
common indigenous fruits, and one that admits 
of easy cultivation, There arealsosome improved 
and imported varieties of great cxcellence, but 
it is with the native kind that we have now to do. 
The gooseberry should never be set in shady 
situations, or where it will not at all times have 
the advantage of a free circulation of air. It 
is true that its position, in the woods and 
swamps, precludes this advantage in ayggreat 
measure, but nature obviates the accellly of 
this, by restricting the development of foliage, 
which a richer soil, and the energizing effects 
of careful cultivation promote. If we examine 
a plant in its original condition, we shall find 
that its foliage is less abundant and profuse than 
in plants set out‘in cultivated lands, and this 
circums secures it the benefit of free air, 
of which, in the latter situation, it is often injudi- 
ciously deprived. By setting plants in open 
situations, and covering the surface about the 
roots with salt hay, or common meadow hay, or 
straw, wet with a solution of salt in water, and 
keeping the tops thinned, so as to admit the air 
and.light, the gooseberry will rarely be injured 
by rust or mildew. Frequeut irrigation at 


noonday, with strong soap-suds, has a very sani- 
tary and invigorating effect upon this plant.— 


N. £. Farmer. 


8 a 
A PLEASANT HOME. 


I was once viewing the rose-bushes in front 
of the little cottage of a Dutch lady, when she 
said, probably as an apology : 

“T dink it our duty to make it as pleasant as 
we'¢an around us in dis world.” 

That remark was worthy of Plato. Our house 
may be a cottage of the smallest dimensions, 
and yet our home may have attractions greater 
than any other place. 

The cottage may be neat, clean, and inviting. 
Is it made of logs? a little hewing will remove 
the roughness outside and in. A few quarts of 
~ lime renewed annually, will give the walls a 

rful whiteness. A variety of shrubs can be 
ined with little expense, surrounding the 
cottage with green shades, and beautiful flowers. 

How I am delighted to turn in at sucha 
dwelling. The street or road in front is clean, 
no hog-pen or cow-shed defiles it. The family 
may be poor; they may be even illiterate. But 
they have moral refinement. The hand that 
a flower-bed, or ties the rose-bush to 
the tfellis, is a gentle hand. A kind, unselfish 
heart prompts these improvements in part. for 
the public good, for the pleasure which they 
give to the traveller who passes by. 

The children love their home. The little, 


white cottage is dearer to them than the Palace. 
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of the Queen. They love the trees and shrubs 
which they have planted and nursed. Ido not 
pretend that surroundings without grace would 
insure perfection of virtue ; but in the common 
course of things, vice does not choose to dwell 
amidst these improvements. Vice naturally 
delights to haunt the most filthy lanes of cities, 
and most neglected homesin the country, where 
the hounds dispute your approach; where men 
and cows, pigs and childgen have one common 
os 3 where swine wallow in the slough near 

y, and rub their muddy sidés against the house; 
and where, within, are rifles, shot-guns, 
muskets, on wooden hooks, fastened to bark 
covered logs. No trec give its shade, and no 
flower is seen. “ 

There may be virtue and piety there, but far 
more likely there is moral coarseness; a ro 
unpolished nature ; a groveling animal appetite, 
and a greediness for self-gratification. Some 
times in the West, these men are wealthy, hay 
ing extensive grain-fields, flocks, herds, and 
money, and yet you cannot come to the house 
without climbing an unsightly rail-fence. I have 
in mind a home, if it can be called a home, 
which I have often passed, all the surroundings 
of which were so filthy, so unsightly, and outdf 


taste, that there was not one object to inspires 


refined emotion in the son or daughter; and 
this man had a large farm, and thousands of 
dollars at interest. 


From Brace’s “ Home Life in Germany.” 
A GERMAN FEMALE PHILANTHROPIST. 


I heard much whilst at Hamburg, of a re 
markable lady, long resident in the city, and 
gratefully known through all Germany. As 
friends described her, she seemed the Elizabe 
Fry of Germany, a woman who had visited the 
lowest prisons of the city for objects of charity, 
and to gather facts relative to prison improve 
ment ; who had erected institutions for the out 
casts of her own sex, and had thoroughly 
familiarised herself with the late establishments 
for reform in all the countries of Europe. Th 
also represented that she was a woman of hi 
cultivation and intelligence, a personal friend of 
the Queen of Denmark, and a correspondent of 
the first men of Germany in talent and benev® 
lence. Her plans, too, were far more widé 
reaching than for any temporary reforms. She 
aspired to raise the position of women in social 
life throughout Germany, and to spread her owl 
ideas, in the most efficient way, iy education. 
With this purpose she had formed a school, they 
said, where fourteen or twenty scholars, from 
the most influential families, were instructed by 
herself gratuitously. It was one of the best 
schools in Germany, as Miss Sieveking,—for 
that is her name,—is very accomplished in 
modern languages and in all the higher branches 
of instruction. 
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Her plan was to implantindirectly, during hef 
intercourse, her own fervent religious convic- 
tions, and her ideas of woman’s duties in these 
pupils’ minds. The first ladies in Hamburg 
were glad to commit their daughters to her, and 
the result was that she had sent abroad through 

Germany accomplished women filled with the 
" game purposes of practical usefulness. 

I may say here, that I afterwards met in va- 
rious parts of- Germapy these ladies, and have 
found them everywhere leading the movements 
now in progress in Germany for spreading a 

urer and more practical piety. One I remem- 
= a lady of rank, as the overseer of the 
“ Hospital for Women” in Berlin » another, the 
earnest ang@ atively religious wife of the court- 
chaplain in the same city, Madame Snetlage, 
and others equally devoted with these to works 
of reform. ‘ 

Besidegithese labors, Miss Sieveking had or- 

ized @ society of the ladies of Risin 
whose objeets should be to thoroughly investi- 
gate the condition of the poor through the whole 
city. The city was divided into small districts ; 
each lady took one, went over it every few days, 
made note of those needing relief or work, or 
talked with those in sorrow, and carefully in- 
quired as to those who had had no religious in- 
struction. The reports thus made are read at 
each general meeting, and measures then adopt- 
ed for relief, unjess the need is too pressiti® to 
allow of delay, the great principle being to give 
the people work, not alms. 

Pasked, in the course of our conversations, 
how this lady managed to get money to support 
herself in so many gratuitous labors. They 
said that originally she had owned some proper- 
ty, which she had now entirely spent for these 
objects, but that she lived in so simple a way 
that it was easy for her to get along on very lit- 
tle indeed ; and now when any rich Hamburger 
died, even if he had never given a penny in his 
life, he was sure to leave something to her, as a 
kind of salve for his conscience. 

I felt very desirous of knowing her,—it is so 
seldom that a woman has the courage or ability 
to stand out from her sex, in a life worthy of a 

ing of high powers,—and of all countries in 
the world where it would be hard for a woman 
to act against the usuages of society, for some 
great intellectual or benevolent purpose, Ger- 
many is the worst. The ery of “ emancipirt !” 
(emancipated !) is worse than evér blue-stocking 
Was with us, and is a sentence of death to any 
lady’s success forevermore in society. All ac- 
Counts, too, so agreed, that with this lady, rough 
work, or the realities of life, had not worn away 
refinement, or modesty, or good sense, that [ 
anticipated much in meeting her. * * 

Thad expected in such a position to mest a 
Very enthusiastic, ideal person, but was agreea- 
bly surprised to find her a sensible, practical 
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woman, not particularly “ exalted” with these 
ideas, but evidently carrying them out ‘under 
a deep sense of Christian duty. An odd figure 
she was, too, at the elegant table where we 
were, with her simple, quaint dress, her little, 
active form, and her keen blue eyes, moving so 
quickly when she spoke. She did not appro- 
priate the conversation, though all listened with 
great respect when she spoke. She told me of 


the difficulties she had in starting benevolent 
institutions in Germany; how unused the peo- 
ple were to give, in their lives, for such objects ; 


ow,little of the evangelical spirit, with which 
she had been so delighted in England, was to 
be found here. The ladies, tgo, at first, could 
not be induced to come {prward in wate ef: 
forts. No one was “good” here till she began 
to be passe, and the young ladies feared to rise 
above this public opinion. The name of “ eman- 
cipirt” was worse than martyrdomy * * She 
had found it very difficult, too, witliithe higher 
classes, to break down the unreasonable cus- 
toms about fashionable work. Every lady of 
rank has come to think it an unchangeable duty 
to embroider, or do ornamental sewing, a certain 
number of hours each day. The best part of 
her time,—hours which might be given to edu- 
eating her mind or laboring for others,—is spent 
in this useless way. ‘‘ And worse than useless,” 
said she, “ for it is not eeonomical,” as the thim- 
bles and needles and nick-nacks for all this cost 
more than the profits, and work is taken away 
from poor women who need it.” ‘“ She remem- 
bered,” she said, “to have read very early in 
life a treatise on woman’s duties, in which it 
was declared to be the ‘ first duty of a woman 
to sew and embroider.” She could not see then, 
and had no®@ been able since to discover, why it 
was the universal duty of every woman to Sew, 
any more than for every man to cobble or to dig. 
She thought there was quite as much variety in 
woman’s capacities as in men’s. She had at 
last been able to induce many lies of the 
higher class to leave this bajy-houss occupation, 
and engage in real, benevolent work fur the suf- 
fering; and it seemed to her now that there 
was more of practical, evangelical piety among 
the wealthier classes than any other. . 

I drew the conversation to her efforts, a fow. 

years ago, in the fearful year of the cholera, 
She described to me a few scenes, but she did 
not say,—what the citizens of Hamburg will 
never forget,—how heroic and untiring her la- 
bors were in that dreadful time: of pestilence. 
She did not say, that when : d 
friend, and father had fled in 
dying-bed, she could be seen, hour | 
entering the deserted houses, bringing medici 
and aid, and her kind words of Christian conso- 
lation to the sufferers; that when the magis- 
trates of the city had almost abandoned the hos- 
pitals, she was there to regulate again, to en- 
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courage, to give her judicious counsel, and to 
collect food and medicine. There is many a 
family in Hamburg, both of rich and poor, who 
will forget every friend and benefactor, before 
they cease to remember that little, active, quaint- 
ipdeuned woman, with the keen, kind eyes, 
who came so like an angel among them, in those 
terrible days of disease and death. 


——_—__—~<er-___—— 
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ROMPING. 


Don’t be afraid of a little romping on the 
part of your girls, and never punish them for 
indulging in it, but thank Heaven who has en- 
dowed them so largely with animal spirits. 
These must have vent in some way, and better 
the glow which a little romping imparts to the 
aoe than a distorted spine or a pallid brow. 
Health is one of the greatest of blessings, and 
only a good share of physical exercise can se- 
cure this #o children. Let them romp, then, 
even if they do make some noise, and tear their 
dresses occasionally, and lead you to cry out, 
“OQ, dear! what shall I do?” Yes; let them 
romp. Sober times will come by and by. Life 
brings its cares soon enough to all ; and let the 
children be happy while they are young. God 
made them to be happy, and why should pa- 
rents thwart His plans? We do not believe in 
a dull childhood, but cheerfulness in youth and 
cheerfulness in age. 


———<898——_—_<_— 


ITEMS. 


Tar Comet.—A correspondent of the Boston Jour- 
nal says :— 

This interesting visitor is now plainly visible to 
the naked eye, and is rapidly increasing in bright- 
ness. It is situated at nine in the evening about 
three degrees west of the polar star, near the head of 
Camelopardalus, forming the point of a triangle, of 
which the pole star and a bright star in the body of 
of Ursa Minor are the other two points. It can be 
readily distinguished from any of the surrounding 
stars by its nebulous appearance, it being encircled 
by a faint whitish light. In a telescope of very 
moderate power its character is at once determined, 
and the commencement of that curious appendage— 
the tail—having already begun, a fair opportunity is 
thus afforded of watching its development, which 
end may be gained by any amateur astronomer at a 

“very small expense. It is quite unnecessary to have 
@ powerful glass ; a comet, to the amateur, is much 
more pleasantly observed with a low power, the 
main object being to have a large field of view, so 
that as much may be admitted into the eye as pos- 
sible. 


Importance or Swattows.—<As a proof of the valu- 
able services rendered by swallows, it is estimated 
that one of these birds will devour 900 insects in a 
day; and when it is considered that some insects 
produce as many as nine generations in a summer, 
the state of the air but for these birds may be readily 
conceived. One kind of insect alone might produce 
.560,970,489,000,000 of its race in a single year. 


GeotoeicaL Wonder.—About thirty years ago, 
somebody made the discovery that the ice fields of 
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Siberia contained immense numbers of fossils of 
elephants and mastodons. Where they came from, 
or how they got there, is a problem which perhaps 
may never be solved; their existence, however, was 
no chimera, and as ivory is one of the most valuable 
commodities of trade in all nations, some utilitarian 
Englishmen conceived the idea of turning these ves- 
tiges of a former epoch to a profitable account. Ac- 
cordingly, about the year 1835, Thompson, Bonner & 
Co., a rich London firm, fitted out an expedition to 
seek for ivory in the Siberian ice. Novel and incredi- 
ble as it seemed, the expedition was crowned with 
complete success. The ships returned to England 
richly laden with the choicestivory ; and even to the 
present time, although the world knows little about 
it, the ivory market is mainly supplied from the ice 
fields of Siberia. 


AGassiz says :—Of all air-breathing animals, none 
exhibits a more surprising power of adapting itself 
to great and rapid changes of external influences than 
the condor. It may be seen feeding on the sea shore 
under a burning, tropical sun, and , rising from 
its repast, it floats up among the hig’ ummits of 
the Andes, and is lost to sight among them, miles 
above the line of perpetual snow, where the tempera- 
ture must be lower than that of the arctics. 


ZootoaicaL.—A list of the vertebrated animals in 
the gardens of the Zoological Society of London hag 
recently been issued. The Society’s collection, 
which is supposed to contain the most extensive 
series of living animals in existence, embraces about 
1,450 specimens, illustrating 188 species of mammals, 
409 of birds, 62 of reptiles and 24 of fishes; alto- 
gether 683 species of vertebrates. There is, besides 
these, a large series of invertebrated animals of 
diffefent classes kept in the the house devoted to 
aquaria. 


Free Cotron.—Free cotton is the name which 
might with propriety be given to a new kind of fibre 
which has recently been brought from the Andes, 
where it grows in perfection as high as the fortieth 
parallel of latitude, and where the ground is covered 
for several weeks annually with snow. It is a peren- 
nial tree, and lives for many years. It cannot be 
distinguished from the fine grades of Southern cot- 
ton.— Newburyport Herald. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovur axp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet, 
with few sales for export. Sales of superfine at $5, 
extra $5 50, and extra family at $5 75 a6. Sales 
to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
from $5 for superfine up to $6 75 a $7 for fancy. The 
market is poorly supplied with Rye Flour and Corn 
Meal. Small sales of the former at $3 50 a $3 75, 
and of the latter at $3 25. 


Grain-There is a good demand for prime dry 
Wheat at full rates. - Sales of good and prime Penn- 
eylvania and Western red at $1 30 a $1 31 per 
bushel, and Southern do. at $1 34a1 35. White 
ranges from $1 35 to $150. Rye is more abundant, 
with sales of Pennsylvania at 80 cents. Corn is in 
fair request; sales of yellow at 64 ¢, afloat and in 
store. Oats are held higher and 56 to 57 cents is 
now demanded for old Pennsylvania. New Dela- 
ware commands 37} to 40 cents per bushel. 

Sreps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
from $4 75 to $5 12 per 64 lbs. New Timothy com- 
mands $150 a 8175 per bushel. Flaxseed ranges 
from $1 80 a $2 05. 





